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RICHMOND LIGHT INFANTRY BLUES, 


OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


The Richmond Light Infantry Blues is one of the oldest 
volunteer companies in the United States. Like the “moss 
covered bucket revered for its age,”’ it is now cherished for 
its antiquity, and as the young green moss grows healthily 
upon the old bucket, so our youth, who have taken the places 
of the ancients of other days, put forth their vigorous limbs, 
renewing the life of the old stock and keeping alive the 
spirit of former times. The date of the formation of the 
company cannot be precisely ascertained.* The register of 
the officers in the service of the state prior to the year 1793 
has been lost, and the earliest record of the company has its 
date about the latter end of that year; but we have sufficient 
testimony to establish the fact that the company existed 
several years prior to that time. There are but two mem- 
bers now living who were in the company in 1793. These 
are George Watt and Zalma Rehine; the first, one of the 
oldest and most respectable of our own citizens, and the last, 
a worthy resident of the city of Baltimore. Mr. Watt was 
the Secretary of the company in 1793, Mr. Rehine its se- 
cond Corporal. From these gentlemen we learn that the 
company was in existence prior to 1793, but the exact date 
they cannot designate—that at its commencement, its uni- 
form was a scarlet coat with white trimmings, but in con- 
sequence of the prejudice then existing to the uniform but 
few could be induced to become members. The “Red 
Coats,” the uniform of the British Regulars, could not be 
tolerated at so short a period after the Revolution, and so 
long as this uniform was retained the company languished 
and struggled to keep itself in existence. In April 1793, it 
was reduced to about twenty men, and had not many spirit- 
ed citizens determined to make an effort to sustain it, it 
would have been disbanded. At the instance of these citi- 
zens, a meeting of the company was convened, and they 
were prevailed upon to discard the scarlet coat and to adopt 





"Its first commander, however, as we have been informed by undoubt- 
ed testimony, was John Wilson, but whether he raised the company by his 
individual exertions, or was elected after it had been formed by the exertions 
of others,—what was the date of his commission and how long he con- 
tinued in command, are facts which we have not been able precisely to 
ascertain. There is no record evidence of these facts in existence, and the 
information derived from individuals is too vague to be relied upun. 


a blue coat trimmed with white in its stead. As soon as this 
determination was known, upwards of sixty of the most re- 
spectable citizens of Richmond became members. A new 
election of officers was made by consent of the old members, 
and the whole corps was thoroughly re-organized. Wm. 
Richardson who was then Captain was re-elected, and the 
other officers necessary to complete the organization were 
chosen. These were George Richardson Lieutenant, Robert 
M’Cartney Ensign, Alexander Yuille 1st. Sergeant, John 
Dunsmore 2d. Sergeant, James Cronly 3d. Sergeant, Manuel 
Judah 4th. Sergeant, Francis Hyland ist. Corporal, Zalma 
Rehine 2d. Corporal, H. Ball 3d. Corporal, James Warden 
4th. Corporal, and George Watt Secretary. 

At this period the name of the company was the “ Rich- 
mond Light Infantry,’’—but it appears that after the change 
of the uniform from red to blue, they were designated in 
common parlance as “The Blues,” and this name at last 
seems to have been added to the other by general consent. 

On the first of May, 1793, they paraded with sixty-two 
men, and in a short time their 1.umbers increased to upwards 
of eighty. From the Militia Register in the Executive de- 
partment of the state, it appears that the officers elected in 
the preceding month were commissioned on the 10th day 
of May, and this being the first date on record when the 
existence of the corps was re-organized by the State, the 10th 
of May has been selected as its anniversary. For many years 
this day has been kept as a day of festivity, when old friend- 
ships are renewed and strengthened—old scenes talked over 
and revived; when the old and the honorary members meet 
with the new, and keep alive that esprié du corps so es- 
sential to the preservation of all military companies. It is 
pleasant to the old to be reminded of joys that are passed 
while they participate in the enjoyment of those which are 
present. It isa source of happiness to the young to look 
into the vista of futurity for joys yet to come, while they 
are mingling the present enjoyment with those who are re- 
curring to the past. It is pleasant to listen to the story and 
the song, and to join in the merry laugh over the gladsome 
tales of other days. This is the day too when the company 
practise their target firing: on which occasion a silver medal 
is bestowed upon the member who proves himself the best 
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Shot. When this is completed it is their wont to retire toa 
shaded cool retreat by a delightful spring, and welcome their 
friends around the festive board with a soldiers reception. 

We are indebted to Mr. Watt for the oldest of the com- 
pany’s records,—he having carefully preserved it as a pre- 
cious memento of boyish days. From this record we de- 
rive the names of the entire corps at the period of its re-or- 
ganization. It affords us information of the uniform then 
worn, and gives an insight into the military fashions of the 
day. It is a curious relic of the martial appearance and 
particularity of our forefathers. Our modern dress would 
scarcely be recognized as a lineal descendant, and yet the 
present uniform is but the modernized regimentals of our 
honored sires. The changes have been so gradual as to be 
almost imperceptible, and we have glided from the old fa- 
shioned long tailed blue into the short coat of the present 
day, without knowing the guo modo of the change. 

On the 6th of May, 1794, the By-Laws of the company 
were revised, and new rules and regulations were adopted 
for its government. Fram these revised by-laws we extract 
the following relative to the uniform. 

«Every member who shall fail to attend parade dressed 
in the following manner, viz..—Regimental cout and cap 
cleanly brushed, white waistcoat, short breeches and stock- 
ings, black gaiters or half boots, black knee bands and black 
stock, with ther huir combed, powdered and turned up 
behind, face shaved, musket and bayonet bright and clean, 
together with cartouch box and bayonet case in proper order, 
shall forfeit and pay the sum of three pence, three farthings 
for each article deficient, or in improper condition, and any 
commissioned officer guilty of a similar offence, shall pay 
six times the sum imposed on a private.” 

The Regimental coat was the same worn by the old con- 
tinental officers. The cap was a sugar loafed. fur hat, with 
a grey fox tail from front to rear over the top, a leopard 
skin around the brim over the fox tail, tied with a blue rib- 
bon behind, and an oval tin plate in front, having an eagle 
and stars painted upon it and the name and date of the com- 
pany, with a long plume of black feathers tipped with white. 

About the close of the administration of the elder Adams, 
when party spirit was at its height much discord and dissen- 
tion prevailed in the company. The politics of the day 
were mingled with company matters, and confusion was the 
result. Each party desired to have officers of its own pol- 
itics, and each desired the entire control of the affairs of the 
corps, and to such an extent was this feeling carried that the 
existence of the company was jeoparded. At last, however, 


‘like the patriarchs of old, they mutually agreed to separate 


in peace, and the one party said to the other, “let there be no 
strife between me and thee,’’ “If thou wilt take the left hand, 
then I will ga to the right; or if thou depart to the right 
hand, then I will go to the left.”” Thus two companies were 
formed out of the one, and each gaining accessions from the 
parties of the day, both became respectable in numbers. 
The Richmond Light Infantry Blues retained the officers 
then in command, “who were Captain Richardson, Lieuten- 

ant John Dunsmore and Ensign Henry S. Shore; and the 
other party formed a new company, which they styled “The 
Republican Blues,” and elected John Dixon Captain, Joshua 





West Lieutenant, and Richard Thompson Ensign. The 
rivalry between the two companies only served to keep 
alive their military ardour. The Republican Blues lived for 
many years, but were finally disbanded, the old company 
continuing in its onward career. Its by-laws required a 
monthly parade, which was strictly adhered to. 

The first active service rendered to the state was in the 
year 1800. On the 30th of August of that year, information 
was received by the Governor of the State, that an extensive 
insurrection of the slaves was contemplated, and that it was 
to take place during the night of that day. This informa- 
tion having been derived from two slaves who could be re- 
lied on, and the plan of operations having been somewhat 
developed, the Executive took immediate steps to encounter 
the danger. The 19th and 33d Regiments of militia, being 
those in Richmond and its immediate vicinity, were order- 
ed to hold themselves in readiness. The volunteer compa- 
nies attached to the 19th Regiment, of which the Blues con- 
stituted a part, immediately paraded, and in one hour after 
the order was issued reported themselves ready for service. 
Ammunition was distributed among them and they were 
ordered to patrol the city and its environs and guard the 
public buildings, in which the arms and ammunition of the 
State were secured and the state prisoners were kept. 

The plan of the insurrection had been well devised, and 
had it been executed would have produced bloodshed and 
destruction. The slaves had elected a general and other offi- 
cers, had armed themselves temporarily with scythe blades 
and other similar weapons, and it was their design to take 
possession of the State Arsenal, and distribute arms to those 
who should unite in the cause. They contemplated assem- 
bling in the country about five miles from the city, and in 
the dead of night firing several wooden buildings in the 
lower end of the town, and when the citizens should have 
assembled at the fire they designed taking possession of the 
public arms and murdering every male citizen in his de- 
fenceless condition as he returned from the fire or as he 
could be caught at his private house. That night, however, 
there fell the heaviest rain that had ever been known in 
Virginia; and in a few hours the smallest streams were 
swollen to such an extent as to be wholly impassable. This 
Providential interposition worked upon their superstitious 
fears and induced an abandonment of their designs for that 
night, and finding afterwards from the preparations that 
were making in the city that their schemes had been detect- 
ed and their general and other ringleaders in the conspiracy 
having been captured and executed, the whole plan was 
frustrated and tranquility was restored to the State. The 
troops were kept in service from the 30th of August to the 
18th of October and were then discharged. In the message 
of Governor Monroe to the Legislature in the succeeding 
December, he uses the following ‘complimentary language to 
those who had been mustered into service. 

“TI cannot too much commend the conduct of the militia 
on this occasion. They were obedient to order, exact in 
their discipline, and prompt in the execution of every duty 
that was enjoined on them. Their improvement was rapid 
and far exceeded any thing I had ever witnessed, Nor can 
it be doubted, had a crisis occured, they would have proved 
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as firm and decisive in action, as they were patient and per- 
severing in the discharge of every other duty.” 

This testimonial affords the highest evidence of the dis- 
cipline and conduct of these troops. : 

The company continued their monthly parades, ever 
prompt to render any service to the State, always well dis- 
ciplined and efficient. 

On the 22d of June, 1807, the mémorable attack by the 
British ship of war Leopard, Capt. Humphreys, was made 
upon the U. S. frigate Chesapeake commanded by Commo- 
dore Barren. The history of this unwarrantable attack and 
of the surrender of the Chesapeake in consequence of her 
unprepared condition is too well known to be dwelt upon. 
The information of her capture reached Richmond on Sat- 
urday evening, June 27th. The whole community were 
indignant at the outrage, and a meeting of the citizens vyas 
convened, at which the most glowing and patriotic resolu- 
tions were adopted. On Monday the 29th of June, the Blues 
were called together at the Bell Tavern and the following 
resolutions were adopted. 

“The company of R. L. I. Blues have heard with senti- 
ments of abhorrence and indignation the account of the late 
base and cowardly attack made by the British ship of war 
Leopard, of 50 guns, upon the United States frigate Chesa- 
peake of 36 guns, while in a state of profound peace. This 
outrage unparrelleled in the history of nations, can be 
viewed in no other light than a declaration of war, and al- 
though as citizens, the members of this company are highly 
sensible of the blessings of peace, as soldiers they are ever 
ready to avenge an insult offered to their country by any 
nation whatever. 

Resolved, therefore, that as citizens and soldiers, the mem- 
bers of this company pledge their fortunes and their lives 
- in support of such measures as the government of their 
country may in its wisdom adopt for the purpose of obtain- 
ing satisfaction.”’ 

Resolved, that these proceedings be signed by the Captain 
and Secretary of the company, and a copy thereof be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, and that they 
be inserted in the newspapers of the city of Richmond.” 

We accordingly find them so inserted, signed by Wm. 
Richardson Captain, and James Brown, Jr., Secretary. 

The following answer to these resolutions, which were 
duly forwarded to the President of the United States, was 


received by the company. 


“To Capt. W.Richardson and the company of the R. L. I. Blues: 


The offer of your services, in support of the rights of 
your country merits and meets the highest praise, and when- 
ever the moment arrives, in which these rights must appeal 
to the public arm for support, the spirit from which your 
offer flows, that which animates our nation, will be their 
sufficient safeguard. 

To the Legislature will be rendered a faithful account of 
the events which have so justly excited the sensibilities of 
our country, of the measures taken to obtain reparation, and 
of their result, and to their wisdom will belong the course 
to be ultimately pursued. In the mean time it is our duty 
to pursue that prescribed by the existing laws; towards 


which, should your services be requisite, this offer of them 
will be remembered. 

I tender you, for your country, the thanks you so justly 
deserve: THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 

July 8th, 1807. 

The services of the company were also tendered to the 
Executive of the State in case of further hostilities. The 
spirited proceedings of the citizens of Norfolk and the sur- 
rounding counties, and their refusal to permit supplies to be 
furnished to the British fleet then in our waters, caused the 
British Admiral to publish a threat that if those supplies 
were not furnished as theretofore, he would take them by 
force. This information having been communicated to the 
Executive of the State, a part of General Matthews’ Brigade 
was immediately ordered into service; and in addition, most 
of the volunteer companies then in the city of Richmond. 
These volunteers composed of the Cavalry commanded by 
Captain Sheppard, the Light Infantry Blues commanded by 
Captain Richardson, and the Republican Blues commanded 
by Captain Randolph, left Richmond on the 8th of July, 1807. 
They had but a day to make their preparations; and being 
unprovided with camp equipage they were compelled to 
obtain quarters wherever they could be afforded. They per- 
formed the march of 120 miles on foot in less than five days, 
having left Richmond on the 8th and arriving in Portsmouth 
on Sunday evening July 12th. They were badly provided 
with provisions and every necessary of life and suffered se- 
verely in this expedition. In consequence of assurances from 
General Matthews that the Militia already calied into service 
from his Brigade aided by the Cavalry from Richmond and 
Petersburg, would be amply sufficient to repel any attack 
that could be made by any force which could be spared from 
the British squadron, the Infantry from Richmond and 
Petersburg were ordered to be discharged, and it appears by 
the papers published in Richmond at that time that the 
R. L. I. Blues and the Republican Blues returned to the city 
on the 28th of July, 1807, and were escorted into the city 
by the new corps of volunteer Cavalry commanded by Col- 
onel Carrington, by the Shockoe Hill Volunteers, Captain 
Hallam, by the Artillery, Captain Street, and the different 
military companies of the city. On their return a dinner 
was given to the companies who had been in service by those 
who had remained at home, at which much good feeling and 
many patriotic sentiments were elicited. The company 
were on duty only twenty days, and were discharged be- 
cause there was no further occasion for their services. By 
their pay roll it appears that they numbered ninety-four; 
eleven commissioned and non-commissioned officers, and 
eighty-three privates. 

Captain Richardson continued in command until his death, 
having been sixteen years and upwards the commander of 
the corps. He died sincerely lamented by his men, who 
buried him with military honors. About the same period 
Lieutenant Dunsmore resigned and Ensign Shore was pro- 
moted to the Captaincy, Wm. Murphy was elected Lieuten- 
ant, and David I. Burr, Ensign. Captain Shore’s commission 
is dated June 24th, 1809; he retained it however but a short 
time having resigned about the first of the succeeding Feb- 
ruary. Lieutenant Murphy was then promoted and was 
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commissioned Captain on the 21st of February, 1810. 

Under Captain Murphy the company attained its highest 
prosperity. The prospect of war with Great Britain and 
the subsequent declaration of war kept alive the military 
spirit in the State, and the ranks of the Blues were well and 
efficiently filled. ‘The company were continually ready for 
duty and tendered their services to the Executive whenever 
occasion should require. 

In 1814, intelligence reached the Executive department of 
the State, stating that the British fleet then in Chesapeake 
Bay, had just been reinforced, and that from the demonstra- 
tions of some of their ships it was believed they would as- 
cend the York River, with a view to disembark at the White 
House and march against the city of Richmond. ‘The Ex- 
ecutive determined forthwith to despatch a light corps of 
700 or 800 men to prevent the landing of the enemy and to 
watch their motions. Colonel Thos. M. Randolph was se- 
iected to command this corps. They were styled the first 
Corps D’Elite Brigade of Virginia Militia, and were muster- 
ed in the service of the United States. The Richmond vol- 
unteers composing a part of this corps constituted of a com- 
pany of Flying Artillery, which had just been raised, com- 
manded by the late lamented Wm. Wirt as first Captain and 
Wm. Lambert as second Captain;—a company of Riflemen 
commanded by Captain Wm. H. Richardson, and the Rich- 
mond Light Infantry Blues. The Blues were mustered into 
service on the 25th of August, 1814, and consisted of one 
hundred and seven men; nineteen commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers, eighty privates and a band of eight 
musicians. The commissioned officers were Wm. Murphy 
Captain, John G. Gamble Ist. Lieutenant, John G. Smith 2d. 
Lieutenant, John G. Blair Ensign, and Wm. Finney 2d. 
Ensign. On the 25th of August, 1814, the company receiv- 
ed its orders and on the same day the line of march was 
taken up with the finest and most enthusiastic spirit. The 
State was wholly unprovided with camp equipage, and the 
company went into service without a tent or any other ne- 
cessary camp furniture. They procured for their own use 
a wagon to carry their baggage, and provisions were furnish- 
ed by their own members, which were replenished in the 
game manner as an opportunity offered. On the third days’ 
march they reached Worronigh Church, the place at which 
they were stationed. Most of the privates for want of other 
accoinmodations were quartered in the church; the officers 
and a few squads of the men constructed bush tents around 
the church, where they remained encountering rain and mud 
for nearly ten days. About this time tents and provisions 
were furnished by the State, but the autumnal rains having 
set in and the men being unaccustomed to such exposures, 
sleeping on the damp ground and with their cloths thorough- 
ly saturated with water, contracted fevers, and in a very 
short time, in the small command of Colonel Randolph, up- 
wards of one-hundred men were on the sick list at once, of 
whom many were dangerously ill; among the latter were 
Captain Murphy, Lieutenant Gamble and Ensign Blair of 
the Blues. It was soon ascertained that the hostile fleet had 
made no progress up the river, and no other demonstrations 
having been made all cause of alarm ceased and the com- 
pany were ordered home and returned to Richmond on the 


4th, and were mustered out of service on the 5th of October. 
Thus ended this disagreeable campaign, which only served 
to demonstrate the readiness of the men to endure fatigue 
and encounter danger. After serving through the campaign 
Ensign Blair resigned. 

A short time after the termination of the war Captain 
Murphy resigned, and Lieutenant Gamble was promoted, 
and received his commission on the 20th of April, 1815. He 
retained it however but a year, and was then promoted as a 
field officer in the 19th State Regiment. 

Again the command of the corps was tendered to Captain 
Murphy, and after much persuasion he was induced to ex- 
cept it. His second commission is dated April 29th, 1816, 
but after serving nearly a year he again resigned and Wm. 
Finney was promoted to the office; Lieutenant Smith having 
also resigned. 

Captain Finney received his commission on the 12th of 
April, 1817. At this period the Blues were again placed 
upon the peace establishment, and the 2d. Lieutenant and 
2d. Ensign were dispensed with. The Subalterns were David 
Judah, Lieutenant, and John Jones, Ensign. Captain Finney 
was an excellent officer and the company continued to pros- 
per,—its numbers being from sixty to eighty men. He was 
in command for five years, and contemplating a removal 
from the city resigned his commission. 

Again Captain Murphy was invoked to accept the com- 
mand, and being as much devoted to the company, as its 
members were to him, he was prevailed upon to render his 
services the third time. His commission is dated onthe 3d 
of September, 1822. 

About the close of the year 1823, the events that trans- 
pired in Greece caused great sensation throughout the United 
States, and invoked for the suffering Greeks the liveliest 
sympathy. The establishment of a liberal, free and inde- 
pendent nation in the midst of the monarchies of the old 
world was looked for with anxious solicitude. The glory 
and renown of the ancient Greeks, caused every lover of li- 
berty to hail the slightest gleam of hope for the re-establish- 
ment of that once mighty nation. The oppressions of the 
modern Greeks and their struggles for independence, roused 
every American to contribute his countenance and his purse 
to alleviate the one and to sustain the other. They hoped 
to see the laurels which had faded under the gripe of des- 
potism, revive and bloom again under the invigorating breath 
of liberty. This sympathetic feeling pervaded most of the 
northern cities, and large sums were collected to promote 
the cause of this oppressed people. In Virginia, the Blues 
first took up the subject, and subscribed liberally themselves 
and recommended to their brethren to aid in what they then 
believed to be a holy cause. A meeting of the company 
was convened at the Bell Tavern, on Thursday evening Jan- 
uary 15th, 1841, when the following resolutions were sub- 
mitted and unanimously adopted. 

“Resolved, that we consider the cause of the Greeks as 
deeply interesting to the freemen of these United States as 
well as to the friends of freedom throughout the world; that 
the oppressions under which they have groaned, command 
all our sympathies, and that the heroism which they have 
displayed during their arduous struggle, worthy of the best 
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days of ancient Greece is entitled to our warmest admiration. 

Resolved, that the contributions of a free people towards 
the support of their struggling brethren is calculated to im- 
part a moral energy to their cause, which may strengthen 
their hearts and nerve their arms in the days of persecution 
and peril, that however small the gift, there is a virtue in it, 
which, like “the widows mite’? may hallow its application. 

Resolved, that exclusively of the free principles which the 
Greeks are now defending, the establishment of an indepen- 
dent and enterprising nation in the peloponnesus is calcula- 
ted to open new sources of commercial prosperity to our 
country, to stay the ambition of the Russian empire, to check 
the piratical spirit of the Barbary States, and under every 
point of view to command the warmest wishes of the en- 
lightened statesman as well as the friend of freedom. 

Resolved, that we admire the generous spirit which ani- 
mates the Greek committee of England as well as of our 
own countrymen, who have already stepped forward to ex- 
press their wishes and contribute their resources; and that 
animated by so noble an example, we, the Light Infantry 
Blues of the city of Richmond, the citizens of a State which 
has never hesitated to offer her heart and hand for the sup- 
port of liberty, are willing to offer our humble tribute to the 
cause of the Greeks. 

Resolved, that Messrs. Wm. Murphy, Wm. Finney and 
David I. Burr be a committee to forward to Charles Wilkes 
Esq., Treasurer of the Greek fund in the city of New York, 
whatever may be collected, together with a copy of these 
resolutions, and request him to transmit them to the proper 
authority in their behalf, with our warmest congratulations 
for the suecess which they have hitherto obtained, and with 
the fervent hope that their glurious struggles may speedily 
be terminated by the permanent establishment of a free, 
independent and energetic government. 

Resolved, that the non-commissioned officers of the Blues 
be a committee to solicit from the present, and from the old 
and honorary members of the company, donations in further- 
ance of the foregoing resolutions. 

Resolved, that the proceedings of the meeting be pub- 
lished.” 

They were accordingly printed in the public papers of the 
day, and signed by Wm. Murphy, Chairman, and Robert B. 
Cringan, Secretary. The committee speedily collected up- 
wards of three hundred dollars, the members subscribing five 
dollars each, which was forwarded to the Treasurer of the 
Greek fund as directed by the fourth resolution, and ‘although 
the contest in which the Greeks were engaged terminated 
in their total overthrow, yet the feeling and spirit by which 
the company were actuated in making the contribution was 
one which should receive the warmest commendation. 

In the same year, (1824) during the visit of General La 
Fayette to the United States, that distinguished philanthro- 
pist was invited by the volunteers of Virginia to meet them 
on the plains of York to commemorate the victory achieved 
by the combined American and French forces over the 
British army at the close of the Revolution. This invitation 
was accepted and the Blues attended on this festive occasion, 
and received in conjunction with their brother volunteers, 
the Nation’s Guest on the 19th of October. This celebration 





is too fresh in the recollection of all to require any elaborate 
description, suffice it to say that the good old General was 
received as became Virginians, with a cordial welcome and 
with every demonstration of respect and attachment which 
generous hearts know how to bestow. The whole corps of 
volunteers exhibited an enthusiasm and gallant bearing that 
called forth the warmest encomiums from the old patriot’s 
ready and overflowing spirit. 

Captain Murphy remained in neil until his death, 
and was buried with military honors. The company had 
demonstrated on three several occasions their high estimation 
of his services as an officer, and his death was sincerely 
lamented. Lieutenant James M. Johnston succeeded to the 
command by promotion, and received his commission as 
Captain on the 25th of March, 1825. Captain Johnston was 
he an excellent officer and under his command the com- 
pany continued to prosper. He retained his commission 
more than four years, the company keeping up their regular 
monthly musters and preserving their discipline. The Su- 
balterns at this period were Lieutenant Thomas B. Bigger, 
and Ensign George W. Munford. In July, 1829, Captain 
Johnston and Lieutenant Bigger both resigned their com- 
missions and Ensign Munford was elected Captain. His 
commission bears date on the 22d of J uly, 1829. 

About this period disturbances were apprehended among 
the Slaves; their condition had been much ameliorated in 
Virginia—the rigid discipline of former days had been suc- 
ceeded by a mild and kind treatment which allowed them 
frequently to assemble together and gave them greater liber- 
ty. This liberty was taken advantage off to plot the destruc- 
tion of their owners;—their assemblages at camp meetings 
and funerals were frequent, and large bodies of men and 
woman from several counties were not unfrequently assem- 
bled under various pretexts. These circumstances induced 
the fear of insurrection and constant rumors of disturbances 
agitated the public mind and alarmed the timid. The vol- 
unteer companies in our cities were repeatedly called upon 
to patrol night after night. The Blues were ever ready upon 
such occasions and performed their full share of service. 
Their records show that they patrolled on the night of the 
first, third and fifth of August, 1829; and we know that on 
many other occasions similar services were performed of 
which no record has been kept. If any insurrections were 
intended at this time, the appearance of readiness on the part 
of the whites to encounter the danger had the effect of de- 
laying the scheme during that year. But in the month of 
August of the succeeding year, (1830) an insurrection of the 
Slaves did take place in the county of Southampton, and 
several entire families were horribly massacred. Upon the 
receipt of this intelligence the whole State was in a ferment. 
The extent of the defection of the Slaves was not known, 
the most exaggerated accounts swept over the State like a 
whirlwind. The Blues with the rest of the volunteers in 
the city were in a moment ready for action; their services 
were tendered to the Executive to perform any duty that 
might be assigned. They however were instructed to re- 
main in the city while the Cavalry and Artillery were order- 
ed to Southampton. The insurrection having been speedily 
quelled by the citizens of the county in which it occurred,— 
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these companies soon returned to the city. Upon their re- 
turn a detachment of the Blues were ordered by the Execu- 
tive as a guard to transport arms intended for distribution 
among the militia in several of the Southern counties of the 
State. For this purpose Ensign Charles L. Pendleton and 
twenty men were detailed from the company and performed 
with the utmost alacrity the duty assigned them. 

Again in 1831, a rumor reached the city that the Slaves 
contemplated an insurrection near the Coal mines in the 
county of Chesterfield. A meeting of the company was 
called on the 26th of August, and spirited resolutions were 
adopted, again tendering their services to the State in case of 
necessity. These resolutions were transmitted to the Ex- 
ecutive and the company received through Colonel Lambert, 
the colonel of the Regiment to which they were attached a 
flattering testimonial of the manner in which their offer had 
been received by the Executive. They kept themselves in 
readiness for a moments warning, but all apprehension of 
danger soon subsided and there was no necessity for their 
services. In 1832, Captain Munford, having served nearly 
three years, was promoted to the office of Major in the 19th 
Regiment. Upon his promotion the company elected Thomas 
B. Bigger, who had been their first Lieutenant in 1829, as 
Captain. His commission is dated April 26th, 1832. Cap- 
tain Bigger was one of the few survivors of that gallant 
little band of Petersburg volunteers, who rendered such dis- 
tinguished services at fort Meigs during the last war. He 
was then but a youth, and gallantly volunteered with the 
flower of “the cockade of Virginia”’ to fight the battles of 
his country. All who have heard of that gallant band know 
that every man was every inch a soldier and every strippling 
was in heart and soula valiant man. Captain Bigger served 
as Captain more than seven years and was much beloved by 
the company. He was generous, liberal and hospitable, and 
contributed his full share to raise the character of the corps. 
He was promoted to the office of Lieutenant Colonel in the 
19th Regiment, Colonel Munford, who at this time held that 
office having resigned his commission. 

Upon the promotion of Captain Bigger the company again 
tendered the command to Colonel Munford, and he accepted 


the appointment. His second commission is dated August 
Sth, 1839, and he still continues in command. 

Many friendly visits have been paid at different times by 
the company to their brother volunteers in our sister towns 
of Petersburg, Norfolk, Portsmouth and Fredericksburg, and 
on many occasions they have been honored in return by 
similar visits from them.—These interchanges of friendly 
greetings and extensions of hospitable civilties have elicited 
much good feeling, and contributed much to keep true dis- 
cipline and a military pride among our volunteers, and none 
have been more benefited than the Blues.—They have re- 
kindled their fires at the altars of their brethren, and a gen- 
erous emulation has been excited which only prompts to 
greater exertions. It is their sincere desire that their breth- 
ren the volunteers of their own city, as well as those of the 
whole State may ever continue in a prosperous condition, 
and that each one may be able to say to the other in the 
words of that good old song, 


“ We'll meet together at the foot, John Anderson my Joe.” 


There are at present eighty regular members upon the 
Roll, besides a numerous list of honorary members; and at- 
tached to the company is a band of thirteen free coloured 
musicians, who have been regularly instructed in martial 
music by a competent teacher and who are properly uniform- 
ed at the expense of the company.—The officers of the corps 
as at present organized are the following: 


GEORGE WYTHE MUNFORD,—Caprain. 


GrorcEeE H. Tompxins Ist. LIEUTENANT. 


C. W. Macmurpo, Jr., do do 

Hvueu A. Wart, Sr., 2p. LIEUTENANT. 

Epwarp N. ALLEN,JR., do do | 
Sergeants. Corporals. 


E. H. Richards,— Orderly. 
2d.—John H. Tompkins, 
3d.—Charles H. Powell, 
4th.—Thomas Fitzwilson, 
5th.—John B. Danforth. 


Ist.—Isaac L. Cary, 
2d.—Richard C. Hall, 
3d.—David W. Fisher, 
4th.—John F. Regnault, 
5th.—Peter D. M’Kinney, 
6th.—Robert M. Burton. 
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NATIONAL GUARDS, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


In the month of October 1840, a few gentlemen of Spring 
Garden, Philadelphia county, designed the formation of an 
Infantry corps of volunteers in that flourishing district, and 
accordingly requested such of their fellow citizens as were 
favorable to the project to meet them for an interchange of 
opinion. The first meeting was held on the 3d of October, 
1840, at which it was resolved to organize an Infantry corps 
of volunteers, so soon as a sufficient number of citizens 
should hand in their names, and at the same time a commit- 
tee was appointed to ascertain what number might be de- 
pended upon, to become active and permanent members; 
who made such a favorable report to an adjourned meeting 
held on the 9th of the same month, that a temporary organ- 
ization was then agreed to. From this time until the 7th of 
January, 1841, when the company was permanently organiz- 
ed by the election of the present officers, it went on increas- 
ing in numbers, adopting and perfecting a Constitution and 
By-Laws, and procuring their uniforms; and on the 22d of 
February following made their first parade with forty-eight 
muskets. Their next parade was made on the 8th of March, 
with forty-nine muskets, when they joined the first company 
State Fencibles, Colonel Page commanding, in escorting 
home from a visit to Washington, whither they had been to 
witness the Inauguration of the late President Harrison, the 
National Greys Captain Peter Fritz. 

Since then they have made three parades numbering re- 
spectively forty-five, fifty-three, and fifty-two muskets. On 
returning to their quarters from one of these parades, (on 
the 20th of April, when participating in the solemnities com- 
memorative of the death of President Harrison) General 
Simon Cameron, of Middletown, Pennsylvania, an honorary 
member of the corps, presented to it a splendid silk National 
Flag, on which occasion he made the following address, viz : 

Gentlemen of the National Guards: 

You have done me the honor by a vote of your company, 
to make me one of its honorary members. Such a distinction 
is usually the reward of some signal service or the evidence 
of respect for great merit; such a compliment to me, an in- 
dividual of obscure life, who has done nothing to distinguish 
bim from the great mass ot his fellow citizens, is as unmerit- 
ed as it was unlooked for. I receive it, however, as a mark 
of your kindness and good opinion, and while I may not be 
able to merit it, I will at least endeavour so to conduct my- 
self as to bring no disgrace upon your corps. 

In a free country like ours, where the laws emanate from 
the people, where no distinction can exist but such as follows 
merit, no other army is necessary, than that which is form- 
ed by the people themselves. In the old monarchical 
governments of Europe, where power has concentrated the 
honors or distinctions of society, in particular families or 
classes, the Governor requires hired bayonets to protect him 
from the indignation of the governed. Here the only stand- 
ing army needed will be furnished by the patriotism of the 


- 


people themselves, and while their arms will never be carried 
abroad in search of conquest or oppression, yet whenever 
their soil is invaded, ortheir national honor is attacked, they 
will be found rallying from the mountains and the valleys, 
from their offices and their workshops, in defence of the laws 
which they have themselves established, and for the protec- 
tion of the soil from which they have sprung. They do not 
require years of toil and service to learn the soldiers art, for 
here every man having an interest in the country and its 
institutions, as a part of his birthright, feels it his duty from 
earliest life to qualify himself for its defence. It is this 
difference between the material of our armies and those of 
Europe, which in our Revolution and our late war, gave the 
victory to smaller bodies of our soldiery at Bunker Hill, at 
Saratoga, Yorktown, at Chippewa, at Bridgwater, and at 
New Orleans; and the same spirit will protect our liberties 
in all ages to come. An army of intelligent freemen will 
always be invincible—they know their rights, and while 
they never will be the aggressors, they never can be defeated. 

There can be no more sacred duty among a free people 
than that of setting apart a portion of their time, in peace, 
for a preparation for war. In this duty the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania are distinguished. ‘There is no part of this wide 
union where the volunteer militia are better drilled or better 
equipped. It has been my lot to see them in nearly every 
State of this confederacy, and while I am proud of being an 
American citizen-——when I converse with her people, and look 
at her citizen soldiers, I feel a much greater pride in being 
a native of the good old state of Pennsylvania. 

Among the citizens of this State, intelligent, honest, pa- 
triotic, kind and hospitable as they all are, none are supe- 
rior to the citizen soldiers of Philadelphia. Being one of 
your own number, it would not become me to speak of the 
National Guards in the terms they deserve. But I will say, 
that should it be necessary in defence of our beloved coun- 
try to march to the tented field, 1 should covet no abler com- 
mander and no better companions than those I see around me. 

On receiving the notice of election as a member of your 
beautiful corps, I desired to present to you some substantial 
evidence of my feelings for the compliment you had paid me. 
I could think of none more appropriate than a Flag for your 
company. In giving it to you, I feel conscious that it will never 
be yielded to a conquering foe, while a single one of your 
stout arms is nerved with life sufficient to defend it. Take 
it, and carry it only as a symbol of preparation for defensive 
war, or as a preserver of our country’s rights and honor. 

To which Captain Tustin, on behalf of the “Guards”? 
made reply as follows, viz.: 

General,—In the name and behalf of the National Guards, 
I receive this elegant Flag with thanks. 

Being National in its character, and according in that re- 
spect with the name we have chosen to designate us from 
our brother citizen soldiers, we here pledge ourselves to 
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guard and defend it with our lives if necessary—never allow- 
ing it to be tarnished with dishonour or cowardice. The 
handsome manner in which you have been pleased to speak 
of our corps, cannot but create the liveliest feelings of re- 
gard and esteem: and I assure you, Sir, that we will hold 
this standard as very dear to us, not only because it is Na- 
tional in its character, but also because of the source whence 
we received it, being presented as it is by a soldier, by one 
who was reared a mechanic and who has arisen by his own 
industry and perseverance from poverty to affluence; to a 
company of citizen soldiers made up almost entirely of those 
who have to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, 
we regard this token of your friendship as a significant ad- 
monition to do as you have done, and also to foster that feel- 
ing of National pride and spirit which should be possessed 
by every American, and which is calculated 


“To warm the heart and nerve the arm 
That strikes for Fame and Liberty.” 


Permit me again, General, in conclusion to return you our 
thanks, and to assure you of our best wishes for your future 
prosperity and happiness. 

On the 3d of July, the Guards started with fifty muskets, 
on an excursion to Lancaster and upon arriving within a 
short distance of that city were met and escorted to the site 
selected for their encampment, by the Washington Artiller- 
ists, Captain Jack, the Lancaster Fencibles, Captain Findley, 
‘and the Jackson Rifle, Lieutenant Trissler, the whole under 
the command of Major F. Hambright of the Jackson Rifle. 
‘Upon arriving at the ground selected for their encampment, 
the Guards proceeded to pitch their tents, and then com- 
menced the strict performance of regular camp duty. On 
the succeeding day (the 4th) they joined the three excellent 
companies above named and proceeded to the Presbyterian 
church, where they listened to a most excellent and impres- 
sive sermon from the Rev. Mr. McNair. On the next day 
(Monday 5th) they again joined their brother volunteers of 
Lancaster and the Susquehanna Rifle corps, Captain Duck, of 
Wrightsville, Pa., for general parade in celebrating the 
anniversary of our National Independence, and left for home 
on the 6th, leaving behind them an enviable reputation for 
their soldier-like appearance and deportment, much gratified 
with the attention shewn them by the volunteers and citi- 
zens of Lancaster. On their arrival at the city they were 
met and escorted to their quarters by the National Greys, 
Captain Fritz, and the Independent Blues, Captain Richard 
Lilly of Baltimore—the escort under the command of Cap- 
tain Fritz. The Blues were at the time on a visit to 
Philadelphia. 

On the 2Ist of August 1841, the Guards paraded 38 mus- 
kets and performed escort duty to the National Guards of 
Easton. On the 30th of August the corps paraded 53 mus- 
kets, for target practice—the prize contended for was a rich- 
ly gold mounted miniature likeness of the commanding offi- 
cer. The judges awarded the first prize to private Samuel 
Ogden,—-the second a silver medal was awarded to private 


KE. B. Flake. 





The Guards is now the largest company in the city or 
county of Philadelphia, numbering at this time sixty-six ac- zg 
tive members, and may rank amongst the very best in the 
state or union. The following is a list of officers. 





Caprain,—lTHOMAS TUSTIN. 
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LIEUTENANTS, 


Ist—Grorcr Wotr, 


38d.—SAMUEL. OvENSHINE. 
2d.—Joun MarTrueys, 


SERGEANTS, 


Ist.—Sitas WILson, 


3d.—Henry OveENSHINE, 
2d.—Grorce MAGEE, 


4th.—Jacos HEApMAN, 
Quarter Master Sergeant,— William Rice. 


CoRPORALS, 


Ist.— 3d.—Tuomas H. RockweE tt, 
2d.—JosErH KENny, 4th—Joun Travascvus. 


Secretary,—Richurd M. Rutter 
TREASURER,—Christopher Mason. 
HONORARY MEMBERS. 


GENERAL Simon Cameron, Middletown, Pennsylvania. 
Danint M. Keim, Esa. Joun Murpnuy, Esa. 
Dr. Tuomas C. Buntine, of Philadelphia. 








DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIFORM. 


The dress of the company consists of a fine blue cloth 
coat, double breasted, shewing two rows of buttons, the col- 
lar faced with white cassimere, embroidered with white 
braid; the back part of the collar blue, with a silver star in 
the centre; the skirts turned up with white cassimere, with 
four embroidered braid holes in each, arranged in pairs, and 
ending near the bottom with a silver star; slashed cuffs, each 
slash with four embroidered braid holes, corresponding with 
those on the skirts, and also arranged in pairs. 

Pantaloons sky blue, with a white stripe one inch and a 
half wide, down the sides, and strapped beneath the boots. 
In summer the pantaloons are white drilling, and without 
the stripe. 

The shoulder knots white; the cross belts, body belts, 
and musket straps of white webbing. The breast plate 
oblong, plated with a brass eagle in the centre; the bod 
plate plated, with a plated eagle in the centre, also oblong. 
Gloves white. The cap is of blue cloth, with a semi-circular 
gloria in front, with a brass eagle in the centre of the gloria, 
plated poke and band, and in the rear a plated bugle orna- 
ment. The plumes white vulture. 

Each member is provided with a knapsack, canteen and 
tin cup, corresponding in dimensions and size with the 


pattern; and when on drill, a fatigue cap and roundabout 
corresponding to pattern. 
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